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WHY THE PANAMA ROUTE WAS ORIGINALLY 

CHOSEN. 

BY CRISANTO MEDINA, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM GUATEMALA TO FRANCE. 



The first Scientific Congress held in Europe to study the Cen- 
tral-American Canal question met in Antwerp in 1871. At that 
Convention resolutions were passed, recommending to the atten- 
tion of all Europe a project submitted by Mr. de Gogorza, who, it 
was thought at the time, had discovered a new route that solved 
the Canal problem, between the rivers Tuyra and Atrato. 

The Geographical Convention held in Paris in 1875 treated the 
Canal question at great length, provoking long and serious dis- 
cussions among the world's foremost authorities. It was then 
proposed to call together an International Congress to study and 
pass upon all projects submitted, and to decide in favor of that 
which presented the most practicable features. The Geographical 
Society of Paris, seconded by the Society of Commercial Geogra- 
phy, took the initiative in the organizing of that Congress. De 
Lesseps's towering figure was already noticeably conspicuous at 
those meetings. 

The scheme was first to obtain the approval of the International 
Congress to some plan, and at once organize an international com- 
pany under the presidency of De Lesseps to undertake the work 
of construction. With this object a syndicate was formed in 
Paris, which, in turn, appointed a technical commission to go to 
the Isthmus and report on the best and most practicable means 
of carrying the work through to a speedy completion. 

This syndicate was practically organized through the influence 
of De Lesseps, although General Tiirr was its nominal chairman. 
No time was lost in raising the requisite funds for equipping the 
expedition, which was soon in readiness. This Commission sailed 
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from Saint Nazaire on the steamer " Lafayette," bound for Colon, 
on the 6th of November, 1876. 

In the party were the engineer Reclus, the unfortunate Italian 
officer Bixio, Victor Celler, and sis other engineers under the 
orders of Lucien 1ST. B. Wyse, Lieutenant in the French Navy. 

I had the good fortune to be a fellow passenger on the " La- 
fayette" on that voyage, and, as many of the members of the 
Commission were personal friends of mine, I had every oppor- 
tunity of assuring myself that none of them had, at that time, 
any special interest in favoring any particular project, but that 
they were all resolved to decide in favor of the route that ap- 
peared to them the easiest and most economical, and were pre- 
pared to make all necessary contracts before returning to Europe. 

During the voyage the different members of the Commission, 
especially Wyse and Bixio, repeatedly impressed me with the de- 
cisive importance of their mission, assuring me that, as soon as 
their surveys were completed, the work of construction would be 
undertaken without delay, thanks to the power and influence of 
De Lesseps, in whom Europe had reposed unlimited confidence 
after the success of the Suez Canal. 

I was much pleased with their enthusiasm, and, naturally 
enough, did not waste a single opportunity to impress them with 
the immense advantages of the Nicaraguan route; pointing out 
the greater clemency of the climate, the great abundance of tim- 
ber, the facilities of living, the presence of game, fish, and fruits, 
and the comparative density of population. 

Their intention was, then, to visit Nicaragua as soon as their 
surveys and reports on Panama were completed, and their con- 
tract with the Colombian government signed, in order to study 
the Nicaraguan route, so that they might return to Europe 
equipped with every detail necessary to enable the International 
Congress to decide on either route in an impartial spirit. 

Upon Lieutenant Wyse's return to Europe, however, it was 
found that he had only entered into a contract with the Colom- 
bian government for the construction of the Panama Canal. 

It appeared that, for reasons which it is unnecessary to go into 
in this paper, Lieutenant Wyse had been unable to come to terms 
with the Government of Nicaragua. It was, therefore, self-evident 
that Lieutenant Wyse and all his associates in the Ttirr syndicate 
were obliged to be stanch supporters of the Panama route. 
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Such was the status of affairs when the meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress was called to make its definite decision on 
the Canal matter. 

This Convention met in Paris, holding its sessions in the Geo- 
graphical Society's Building, from the 15th to the 29th of May, 
1879. There were present sixty-two foreign delegates, represent- 
ing Germany, Austria, Belgium, China, Spain, the United States, 
Great Britain, Colombia, Hawaii, Holland, Mexico, Norway, 
Sweden, Portugal, Eussia, Switzerland, and Peru. Of the Cen- 
tral-American Kepublics only three were represented: Salvador, 
by the eminent writer, Jose Maria Torres Caicedo, a Colombian 
by birth; Costa Rica, by Manuel M. de Peralta; and Guatemala, 
which I represented. 

Besides the sixty-two foreign delegates, there were present, 
as members of the Congress, over eighty French delegates, many of 
them engineers of distinction, and almost all men of talent and 
worth; but all selected, appointed, and inspired by De Lesseps. 
On these men he could rely as the controlling majority necessary 
to insure the triumph of his unyielding will. 

The Convention was divided up into five " Special Committees." 
I had the honor of being elected vice-president of the first Com- 
mittee, whose task it was to estimate the probable earnings of the 
Canal on the basis of existing data and statistics of trade. The 
result of our calculations was an estimated tonnage of 7,250,000 
tons. 

In spite of these enormous figures, it was found necessary to 
raise the rate previously fixed for toll or canal dues; and, even 
then, the anticipated total earnings were barely sufficient to pay 
the interest on the capital necessary to build the canal through 
Panama, though ample for the Nicaragua project, where the esti- 
mated cost of construction was much lower. 

The learned Levasseur, Chairman of our Committee, in an ex- 
tensive and carefully prepared report (too long and tiresome, 
however, to quote for the purposes of this article), figured the an- 
nual increase in traffic that might be anticipated in fifteen years. 
It would be interesting to-day to compare his estimates with 
actual traffic returns, but such a comparison, however valuable 
it might be in establishing new estimates for the future, is foreign 
to our present purpose. 

The fourth Committee, composed of the most eminent engineers 
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in the world, was assigned to study, from a purely technical point 
of view, the advantages offered, and the engineering difficulties 
presented, by each of the projects submitted to the Convention. 
Project after project was passed upon and thrown out, until the 
two or three really serious ones presented, remained before the 
board for consideration. These related to Panama and Nicaragua. 

The French engineers, from the start, were unanimous in en- 
dorsing the Panama Canal project submitted by Lieutenant Wyse; 
for the construction of which, moreover, he submitted copies of 
the contract entered into with the Colombian government, as be- 
fore stated. 

At one of these sessions, the Secretary of the Committee read 
a letter received from Mr. Lucien Puydt, complaining that his 
project had not received proper consideration. In it he says : 

" In the light of recent developments, I have come to the conclusion 
that the International Congress was convened for but one purpose: that 
of assuring a definite victory for Mr. Wyse's project; that only such 
projects as may possibly be privileged with the distinction of the same 
Mr. Wyse's protection will even deserve the attention of this Congress; 
that the projects and labors of his predecessors must be swept aside and 
forgotten to make room for those he attributes to himself; that the 
International Congress would not be in existence if Mr. Wyse did not 
happen to exist; that Mr. De Lesseps is solely interested in the finan- 
cial future of his ' Company,' and that the opening of the Canal from 
the standpoint of universal interest and benefit is entirely a secondary 
consideration depending on the acceptance, by the International Congress, 
of his protege's project." 

These unvarnished expressions, that at the time savored of 
brutal frankness, had a certain effect on the impartial members 
of the Congress. 

The reason that De Lesseps gave for preferring the Panama 
route was made to appear as a purely technical one, viz. : the ne- 
cessity of a canal of uniform grade; but the real truth was, that 
he feared that, if the Convention were to decide in favor of Nic- 
aragua, the government of that republic would insist on terms 
that would endanger the realization of the enterprise. 

It so happened that a change of government had taken place 
in Nicaragua on the eve of the meeting of the International Con- 
gress. President Chamorro had been succeeded in office, on 
March 1st, 1879, by General Zavala. Prior to this, the govern- 
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ment had signed a contract with M. Blanchet for the construction 
of a canal in Nicaragua; but, when presented to the Senate for 
approval, that body had refused to ratify it. This led President 
Zavala to declare, in a letter that was read at one of the sessions 
of the Congress, that he was determined never to enter into any 
contract whatever, for the building of a Nicaragua Canal, during 
his term of office. The effect of this Presidential declaration on 
the members of the International Congress can be readily appre- 
ciated. 

The foreign engineers, notwithstanding, continued to strive 
for the acceptance of the Nicaragua route, realizing its superior 
advantages from a practical standpoint. 

The only objection that the French engineers could make was 
that, in Nicaragua, a system of locks would be indispensable. 
This point was argued at great length. In a masterly speech, Sir 
John Hawkshaw, the famous English engineer, proved mathe- 
matically the absolute impossibility of building a canal of uni- 
form grade across the Isthmus of Panama, and further predicted 
that, even with the use of locks, the Panama route would present 
insurmountable obstacles. Sir John's prognostications impressed 
many of his colleagues who shared his views ; and his arguments, 
as well as those of other eminent engineers, soon began to turn 
the tide in favor of the Nicaraguan project. 

The delegation from the United States were ardent partisans 
of the Nicaragua route; so were the Dutch and Belgian repre- 
sentatives. Gradually, every one of the foreign commissions en- 
dorsed that project, until finally, without a single exception, ev- 
ery foreign delegate championed the Nicaraguan project At 
this juncture, during one of the last meetings of the Congress, 
De Lesseps called me aside, and said: 

" The majority seems to be in favor of Nicaragua. I have personally 
no interest one way or the other, especially as any outlay for expenses 
incurred by the Ttirr-Wyse surveying party can be refunded by the new 
Company. It would however be necessary to come first to an under- 
standing with the Nicaraguan government as to the general bases of 
a contract; otherwise, if the Congress votes in favor of Nicaragua and 
we then send a Commissioner to deal with that government, without 
any previous understanding, the result will be that Nicaragua will de- 
mand such conditions and terms as to render the entire project out of 
the question. Is there any one here authorized to make any offer in 
the name of the Nicaraguan government?" 
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Unfortunately, I knew too well that there was not. I assured 
M. De Lesseps, however, as a friend and citizen of the Central- 
American Eepublic, that Nicaragua was too keenly alive to its own 
interests to take undue advantage of such a situation, and I used 
every effort to persuade him to allow the Convention to make a 
free and impartial decision. 

All my arguments were, however, of no avail in the face of 
the fears entertained by De Lesseps and the pressure brought 
to bear by the Colombian syndicate, whose every energy was at 
work in an effort to secure a decision in favor of Panama. 

De Lesseps then threw off his mantle of indifference and vacil- 
lation ; and, going before the Convention, declared himself boldly 
and openly in favor of Panama, confident of carrying the vote 
of all the French engineers present. 

When the foreign representatives understood what was taking 
place, they, almost to a man, abstained from voting, so much so 
that, at the decisive moment, only eight of us voted in favor of 
Nicaragua. 

On the other hand, seventy-eight ballots were cast in favor of 
Panama. The remainder preferred to reserve their vote rather 
than attempt to oppose the irresistible will of him who was then 
" Le Grand Frangais," but who in after years, broken in heart and 
spirit, died a lingering death in his country place, in peaceful 
ignorance of the criminal proceedings through which the Courts 
of Justice of Paris were making him, and his son Charles, re- 
sponsible for the sins and prevarications of an infamous ring of 
swindlers. 

Ceisanto Medina, 



